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654 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

"NEGRO EDUCATION"—? 

Sib, — The paper of my friend, Colonel Hemphill, which appears in the 
September number of the Review, is all right; few men have had larger oppor- 
tunity of observing along the line of thought he lends himself to than has Colonel 
Hemphill, but we have passed generalities as regards the education of the negro 
and we need something more concrete. 

The underlying and unemphasized consideration which engages the mind 
of the thinking Southern man in connection with this subject today is — What 
are we getting in return, and the answer just now seems to be Emigration. 

In some of our white institutions of learning where the student is educated 
at the expense of the State, service is exacted. If some such system could be 
formulated in the case of the negro, giving him more than full credit for that 
portion of the taxes he pays, the matter might be handled in a more generous 
manner. That a suggestion of this sort carries with it complex consideration 
even to barring the door of practical execution, is true; but, however this may 
be, these obstacles do not satisfy the constant bubbling up of the thought — 
What are we of the South getting as a result of our expenditure of money and 
effort? 

A few months since, the writer took occasion in the southern part of 
Georgia, to talk with negroes on one or two of the largest plantations in that 
section where he found that negro men and boys by the hundreds and generally 
speaking, by the thousands, had taken their departure, leaving behind the in- 
digent, the women and children to go, where? It will not do to say that this 
is one of the very things that education aims to prevent, for especial inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that those who had deserted their responsibilities had enjoyed, the 
educational advantages meted out by the local public schools. 

Another factor which perhaps puts something of a damper on that zeal 
which civilization and philanthropy might hearken to in this great matter, may 
possibly be found in a little incident which I had occasion to overhear in a 
street car in the goodly City of Richmond. There were several negro girls on 
their way to school ("High" school perhaps), and one of them over a fortifica- 
tion of books inquired of another across the car if she knew her French when 
the reply came — "No, I don't know no French en I don't want to know no 
French neither. " 

But back to the question — What are the immediate returns to the people 
of the South and can the returns be made more direct and positive as a stimulus 
to larger appropriations and more extended effort in the education of the negro? 

It would be desirable if all the moneys and efforts being expended in this 
great task might be co-ordinated, but, here again, we run up against the insur- 
mountable. The farmer after he has plowed and sowed is next concerned to 
know what he will reap, and in connection with this crop under consideration, 
I am afraid he has misgivings. Is there one who can suggest a direct return 
the negro can make out of his service as an incentive to his being placed 
on something of a parity in this matter of education with the whites who have 
carried the burden for fifty years? 

Can some one point the Southern people to the benefits they are about to 
enjoy as a return for the money they have spent in educating the negro? 

Do not understand me as begrudging the money or as opposed to the edu- 
cation of this race, nor of failing to appreciate what healthy education does 
for any people, but I do contend that there are very few things in this life of 
real value to anyone which the recipient does not have to give something for 
in return. 

Richmond, Va. Ashtost Stabke. 

A MIND-READING DOG 

Sib, — I read with great interest the article in the July number of The Noeth 
American Review by Mr. Hudson Maxim, on "Mimicry in Animals — A New 



